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There are, however, two points to be noticed.
The first is that government is more technical than
ever it was before; the second that the governors
are, relatively speaking, less expert than at any
previous period. The older English system dis-
tinctly contemplated that the actual executive
should be in the hands of a very highly trained body
of professional politicians, that is to say, the King
and his paid oincers, who had the best reason for
taking their duties with the utmost seriousness,
since the master might have lost his crown, and
the servants their heads, if they made too many
mistakes. The Saxon thegnhood, and the Norman
comitatuSj the prelates and magnates summoned
to the King's Council, were closely conversant
with the kind of business they were required to
discuss.

All the older English deliberative assemblies
were constituted of persons who were called to-
gether to handle affairs with which they would
have some amount of precise acquaintance* Eight
down to the end of the eighteenth, and far into
the nineteenth, century, central as well as local
government was mainly in the hands of the county
gentlemen, and the nominees of the territorial pro-
prietors. In a country which was preponderantly
agricultural, these rural interests were aD-important.
The " governing class " was then really occupied in
the national administration. " Not by the forms of
Parliamentary rule/' says Professor Gneist, " but
by personal activity in the daily work of the
State, has the greatness of England been created,
as was once that of Republican Rome." It is the
surcease of this ** personal activity," the divorca